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Born an optimist , our Associate Editor turns her blind eyes 
upon our readers , and , with her tongue in her cheek , she says . . . 

WESLEY ANNES LOVE TO STUDY 

“Amazing!” you say, as you, a casual observer, sit in a class- 
room and watch the eager faces of all the students. You hear 
their quick responses to the teacher's every query, see them lean- 
ing forward with interest as if afraid they might miss a single 
word of the spirited discussion, listen as they ask question after 
intelligent question on their own. 

You really shouldn’t be surprised. You are at Wesleyan. Here, 
every girl is primarily interested in learning. She came to college 
to learn, to grow in intellectual stature, and she applies herself 
to her studies with the full measure of her ability. 

Let us look at one of these typically studious Wesleyannes. 
She chose a college where she knew she could devote herself 
wholeheartedly to scholastic achievement. When she was a fresh- 
man, she set about learning how to study in an institution of 
higher learning. She listened when her faculty adviser outlined 
methods of study, and quickly applied the excellent advice she 
received. She remembered, of course, that high school was be- 
hind her now; she never looked back with longing to the good old 
easy life when she could make high grades with little effort — 
after all, she isn’t interested in “getting by.” Nor is she con- 
cerned about grades; that isn’t what she’s working for. 

You would never hear a new Wesleyanne complaining that the 
work was too difficult, that anything was “above her head.” Oh, 
no! She strives diligently to raise herself above the average. And 
it is unthinkable that a freshman would ever be heard wailing 
that this girl’s school was like a nunnery. She isn’t the least bit 
worried if she meets no men; she knows that dating, even the 
two nights out a freshman is allowed, would take valuable time 
away from her school work. 

When the sophomore at Wesleyan begins to have her usual 
three or five tests per week, average, sometimes having two or 
more in one day, she doesn’t get perturbed. She doesn’t lose sleep 
either, because she keeps up with her work so well that anything 
resembling cramming is totally unnecessary. This applies to ex- 
amination time, too. At Wesleyan there is no sitting up all night, 
drinking black coffee and chain-smoking to keep awake. The stu- 
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dent reviews the material she is to examined on, takes a hot bath, 
and goes to bed at an entirely reasonable hour. 

During her junior year, the Wesleyanne may work in a few 
week-ends away from campus; perhaps the boy she’s pinned to 
persuades her to go to Athens or Atlanta or even Auburn for a 
football game. But cutting classes, even if she has “voluntary,” 
makes her most unhappy. She feels as if she is missing such a 
great deal that the fun she will have hardly makes up for it. If 
she does go, she arranges to get all her assignments in when they 
are due (a Wesleyan girl would never ask a professor for an 
extension on an assignment!) ; moreover, she prepares her work 
for the days following the week-end so she won’t have the temp- 
tation to let anything “slide’’ if she’s tired when she returns. 

The senior Wesleyanne has thoroughly mastered the technique 
of studying; she takes part in many extra-curricular activities, of 
course, but she never allows them to interfere with her studying 
(remember, that’s her primary interest!). She revels in intellec- 
tual adventure. The slightest suggestion from a teacher will send 
her to the library on the double to hunt dowrn obscure informa- 
tion to add to her store of knowledge. She relates facts, making 
them meaningful; she applies what she derives in one course to 
the material in another. Nothing is ever learned merely for the 
sake of knowing it to give back on a test — that practice, the stu- 
dent knows, is stupid. Instead, she digests and assimilates facts 
and ideas. They become an integral part of her, broadening her 
mental and spiritual horizons. 

The Wesleyanne is ever courteous in the classroom. She is at 
all times dignified, polite, considerate. She pursues her goal of 
intellectual maturity with concentrated effort, with zest, and with 
real pleasure. ^ es, Wesleyannes truly love to study! 


f *f$hen 9 there s the brilliant senior who, when her name was 
called tn the class roll , answered , “Pass” 


This is definitely a B.C. article — before clocks broke doom, 
that is. 


TEMPUS TANTRUMS 

Yesterday afternoon at ten minutes past one by the classroom 
clock I left Miss Stinson’s religion class. I walked down the 
stairs, noting that the hall clock said 1:12. Walking into the day 
students' room I could not avoid seeing that the clock on the wall 
read 1:13. I talked a few minutes with some friends, then know- 
ing the bus left at 1:25 I left the room at 1:21. The bus picked 
me up at 1 :2J and I reached home twelve minutes later, as the 
clock on top of the living-room radio attested. As I sat down to 
lunch with Mother, I glanced through the breakfast room at the 
kitchen clock — same as usual, quarter of two. 

Mother, with her usual sharpness, noticed my watery eyes and 
reddened nose which indicated a cold, and forced me to bed for 
the day, over my strenuous protestations that I had a theme to 
write. Protestations were in vain, and at 2 130 I was abed, all 
printed matter and writing materials cleverly concealed from me. 
Nothing to do now but think — and think — and listen to the 
clock’s faint ticking. 

Suddenly there was not just one clock ticking; another, a loud- 
er one, had added its tick-tock. And I could see this one. It was a 
very small, very ornate French clock, and it was standing on a 
tall, slender pole at the end of a long narrow corridor. I started 
down the hall to look at the clock more closely; then spun around 
sharpy as another clock started its slightly louder ticking directly 
behind me. This one was an ordinary old-fashioned alarm clock 
with a bell-like affair on top, like grandmother had in her room 
years ago. Placed exactly opposite and level with the French 
clock at the other end of the corridor, it seemed to make faces 
at Frenchie, who smirked right back at it. 

Suddenly another clock appeared on the wall — and another. 
Then I lost track of them. I began to spin around the room like 
a top, and everywhere I turned a clock appeared on the wall. All 
kinds of clocks — grandfather clocks, cuckoo clocks, fancy ultra- 
modern chromium-plated clocks, ship clocks, clocks like a sun- 
dial, even a clock in a bottle. 

Then their ticks grew louder. I covered my ears with my hands 
and looked up at the ceiling. Then I recoiled with horror 1 Where 
the chandelier usually hangs there was written in huge black 
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characters, “Bulova,” and around it the face of a huge clock 
which covered the entire ceiling. As I watched, fascinated, the 
clock began to descend, slowly, with every tick a barely dis- 
cernible movement. 

With an effort, I jerked myself out of my immobility, and 
picked up the French clock; which happened to be nearest me. 
With as mighty a swing as I could muster, I threw it at the now 
grinning face of the clock above me — . 

I awoke then — and looked at the clock on the bed table. It 
said 2:30. It had stopped! I sat up and called in a weak, cold- 
beclogged voice, “Mother, can I get up? And what time is it?” 

Bertha Stanfield. 


Climbing 

// your gal leaves you flat for a guy who's a frat , 

Or one with a slinky new car. 

Forget it , old man , a woman must plan — 

That's how they got where they are. 

And when you , mad' moiselle, if your favorite mate 
Has his eyes on a high social star , 

H old on if you can , — but men also plan — 

That ' s how they got where they are . 

If the lesser lights rush, and ecstatically gush, 

To the local society czar , 

Sneer if you will; it's comical — still, 

That's how they got where they are. 

I f your friends go high-brow, won't speak to you now, 
Ignore you like some shameful scar, 

J ust give it a shrug, but don' t be too smug — 
b or how did you get where you aref 


Bertha Stanfield. 


If you were in Jinny 9 s Place , what would you do, or would 
you, too, say " Why Worry f” 

WHY WORRY? 

It was a beautiful day, the kind that makes you glad to be 
alive. It was bright and sunny with just enough coolness in the 
air to give you some pep. Jinny walked leisurely along the side- 
walk thinking of nothing in particular. If making your mind a 
perfect blank is impossible, then Jinny was accomplishing the 
impossible. It was so easy to get by with doing nothing in this 
rather small town. In fact, Jinny had found it rather easy to get 
by with doing nothing no matter where she happened to be. 

In all her eighteen years Jinny had never had to fend for her- 
self. To her mind that was the responsibility of her parents, and 
she had always let them take full advantage of it. True, it was 
sometimes rather annoying to be completely controlled by ultra- 
conservative parents, but the effort w'hich it would take to assert 
her own rights was too much for little Jinny to put out. 

Why, she could remember all through her grammar school 
days how the teachers had treated her. To begin with she had 
had a rather keen mind but when good grades were handed to 
her without having to work for them, she just sat by and let 
events follow their natural course. When Jinny grew r old enough 
to realize that, unlike the other children her age, she was getting 
something for nothing, she set out to discover why. She learned 
that her father was a very important man, not only to Jinny’s 
family, but to the whole town. This could have easily destroyed 
the superiority complex which she had built up; instead, as fate 
would have it, she became even more conceited than she had 
been formerly. 

The situation became almost unbearable. Jinny got the leads 
in the high school plays, although she had on special talent. 
Jinny got the positions which received publicity. In fact, Jinny 
got everything. Her parents began to get slightly worried. They 
knew' that Jinny was being pampered too much, but she was a 
sweet girl and their only daughter so they felt that she deserved 
all the good things that had happened to her. They were really 
quite proud that their little girl was so popular and versatile. 
Maybe someday she would become a famous woman. They 
dreamed many dreams for her in those days. 

Then Jinny’s approaching graduation from high school 
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brought up the question of where she would continue her edu- 
cation. She and her parents agreed on a good college, not too 
far from home, and Jinny was sent aw ? ay to start a new life with 
all the equipment which her parents could supply to make her 
happy. 

Jinny had many, many lessons to learn. These were not the 
type which are found in textbooks; no, these were much more 
difficult. She had to become acquainted with people without the 
shadow of her father’s name looming closely in the background. 
Her overdose of conceit kept her from being popular with her 
fellow students, and, to her professors, she was only an average 
student. School work became very long and tedious to Jinny, who 
had always been able to skim through without opening a book 
to prepare her lessons. Sometimes the thought that she wasn’t 
doing as well as she should troubled her slightly. It didn’t bother 
her much though, because she knew that she would at least pass 
all of her courses. 

And then the inevitable happened. Jinny failed. None of her 
college acquaintances seemed to be surprised. That hurt. But 
nothing hurt quite so much as the look on her father’s face when 
Jinny told him what had happened. He couldn’t seem to realize 
that a daughter of his could actually fail. He saw that nothing 
could be done about it now', though, so his darling daughter pack- 
ed her belongings and went home, not so much ashamed as re- 
sentful that anyone could do this to her. 

Her father wanted to enroll her in another college immediate- 
ly, but the first time in her life Jinny rebelled. She said that she 
a solutely would not go to any college ever and, as always, she 
got her way. 

That was how Jinny happened to be walking leisurely down 
t it s trc ct. She had no past to speak of and her future looked very 
bleak. But that didn’t really bother her, she would show this 
little town that she was still the cutest trick it had ever seen. 
How was she going to do it? Why worry? Father would think 
of something. He always had. 


Marian- Morris. 


IV hat do you know about the Rh. fas tor f IV hat are the 
chances of your children suffering from hemolytic disease? Are 
you Rh. positive or Rh. negative ? All girls before getting mar- 
ried should take these questions into consideration. 

THE RH. BLOOD FACTORS 

Although before 1900 little or nothing was know about human 
blood groups and factors, since that time this subject has be- 
come of paramount interest in the scientific world. It was indeed 
in 1900 that I)r. Karl Landsteiner discovered the A and B com- 
ponents in human blood which are the basis for the four classical 
blood groups. In 1927 Dr. Landsteiner and Dr. Paul Levine 
discovered other individual blood factors which were designated 
as M, N, and P. Other individual blood factors are now known. 
Many experimenters were spurred on by these findings to search 
for further differences and factors, usually without much success. 
However some other human blood-group factors were observed 
which seemed to fall outside the A, B and M, N schemes. Many 
transfusion cases were observed with odd and even fatal results, 
which fact seemed to designate hitherto undiscovered and power- 
ful blood factors. 

It has been found that in all human blood there occurs antigens 
or antibodies or both. Whenever a foreign protein is injected 
into the blood stream of an animal, the cells of the animal pro- 
duce a characteristic substance which will react w f ith the foreign 
protein. This substance is termed an antibody and becomes 
abundant in the blood stream. The foreign protein which pro- 
produces the antibody is called an antigen. Whenever an antigen 
and its antibody are brought together in solution, a typical re- 
action occurs. This antigen-antibody reaction may be of various 
sorts, but the one with which we are concerned may be designated 
the agglutination reaction. When one kind of antigen is injected 
into the blood of another, an agglutinin (antibody) is formed 
which causes the clumping or agglutination of the antigen. Such 
is the nature of the Rh. reaction. 

In 1940, when Dr. Landsteiner was studying the types of M 
antigens found in the Rhesus monkey, he observed that the 
serum (blood plasma) of a certain rabbit which had been im- 
munized with red cells of the Rhesus monkey, contained a sub- 
stance which would agglutinate the blood cells of about 85 per 
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cent of the white population. The reaction seemed to occur in- 
dependent of the A, B or M, N types to whcih the individual 
belonged. Since this serum had been obtained by injecting the 
cells of the Rhesus monkey, the new factor was designated in 
conformity with its origin as Rh. The importance of the Rh. 
factor lies in its connection with transfusion reactions and with 
the disease of infants which is called erythroblastosis fetalis or 
hemolytic disease (breaking up of the red blood cells) of the 
newborn. 

Evidence had been accumulating that something had happened 
to the mothers of the children afflicted with this disease so that 
when they (the mothers) were given transfusions of seemingly 
compatible blood, reactions suggesting transfusion incompati- 
bility often resulted. Several workers then made the important 
suggestion that the difficulty in this case might have been 
due to the fact that a foreign antigen from the unborn child 
(which it inherited from the father) might have passed into the 
blood of the mother, and immunizing her with the production 
of antibodies. The agglutinins would then be capable of reacting 
with the husband’s blood or other blood of his type. This ob- 
servation proved to be based on fact. 

No one has natural antibodies against the Rh. antigens, and 
it would seem, therefore, that they could be left out of considera- 
tion in transfusions. But although the first transfusion of Rh. 
positive blood (blood containing the Rh. antigens) into an Rh. 
negative person causes no ill effects, that person will be immun- 
ized by the transfusion. In other words, he or she will develop 
antibodies against the antigen injected. These agglutinating anti- 
bodies will remain in the blood a long time, and, if, at some later 
time the immunized person receives another transfusion of Rh. 
positive blood, these antibodies will come into action. As the an- 
tigens (carried by the red blood cells) of the donor enter the 
blood of the recipient, the antibodies in the recipient’s blood will 
cause an agglutination or clumping of the donor’s blood, and the 
transfusion will be useless, perhaps fatal. As you can clearly see 
it is necessary therefore, to type the blood for Rh. before at- 
tempting a transfusion. 

As we observed before, however, these Rh. antigens have an- 
other peculiar property, in that they can pass from the blood of 
an embryo into the blood of the mother, immunizing her blood 
it she is Rh. negative. Such a situation could arise only if an Rh. 
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negative women married an Rh. positive man from which the 
child would inherit the Rh. positive blood. The antibodies pro- 
duced in the blood of the mother, may pass back into the blood 
of the embryo causing agglutination and hemolysis (red blood 
cell destruction) of the infant’s blood. This condition is known 
as erythroblastosis, which is frequently fatal. This disease may 
not occur in the first two or three children, because of insufficient 
antibody formation. Subsequent Rh. positive children will al- 
most invariably suffer the consequences of the antibody reaction. 

The importance of this evidence is self-evident. It is almost 
imperative that blood types should be known before marriage. 
As only 12 to 15 per cent of the white population are Rh. nega- 
tive, however there is a good chance that neither of the couple 
has Rh. negative blood. 

By Emily Bell. 


Free! 

And yet so bound to thee, O Southland — 
Thy cloud-puffed, blue, blue sky, 

Thy living earth , 

Thy vibrant, wing-filled air , 

Thy sun-ruled land — 

All thx many wiles which seem to taunt 
And dare one to escape thy charms. 

Provocative as a teasing beauty 
Thou hast cursed us with a heart 
Rond aged to thy land. 


— Jean Walker. 


QUIZ: 

Opening lines to sonnets from Shakespeare's plays: 

( 1 ) All that glitters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told. 

( 2 ) And let me the canakin clink, clink; 

And let me the canakin clink. 

( 3 ) Come thou monach of the vine, 

Plumpy Baachus with pink ! 

(4) Fools had ne’er less unit in a year; 

For wise men are grown foppish. 

( 5 ) Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

( 6 ) Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arise. 

( 7 ) Osinelt Oliver, O brave Oliver, 

Leave me not behind thee. 

( 8 ) Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

(9) The master, the sinabber, the boatswain, and I, 

The gunner and his mate 
Loved Mall, Med and Marian and Margery, 
But none of cared for Kate. 

( 10) They bore him barefaced on the bier; 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny. 

( 1 1 ) When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 


Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit; 

Tu-who, a merry note, 

(12) Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to live i’ the sun. 

(13) Who is Silvia? What is she? 

That all our swains commend her? 

From 

Antony and Cleopatra Love’s Labor Lost 

As You Like It Merchant of Venice 

Cymbeline Othello 

Hamlet The Tempest 

King Lear .Two Gentlemen of Verona 
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Some girls fly home on vacation and run into bad weather ; 
some girls take the train and run into goodlooking men . Rut this 
girl took a bus , and look what she ran into . 

THE RIDE GOES ON 

There is a long line of them. People, that is, not buses. So 
far, there is not even one bus to Jacksonville. But then, since it’s 
only 1 1 130 and the bus was not scheduled to leave until 10:15, it 
is not yet late enough to provoke legitimate criticism. 

What worries you most is those rumors that the bus hit a cow 
forty miles north of Macon. You wince. Oh well, look at it this 
way . . . what if the bus had hit a cow forty miles south of 
Macon? Wishing covered wagons were still in use, you feel as 
though you could easily handle a nice brown Indian complete 
with feathers and tomahawk. 

Automatically, you count over your possessions; there is your 
big bag, your little bag, your hatbox, your coat, and then, of 
course, those books. What Wesleyanne could leave her books 
behind for two weeks? You have a fleeting, unkind impulse to 
dump them on the sidewalk and stamp on them, but better judg- 
ment makes you refrain. You know there’s not enough room for 
such gymnastics. Behind you, a fair imitation of the trylonperi- 
spherc bicker in some foreign language; Yugoslavian, you de- 
cide. (It’s French all the time, but you have had French for only 
three years, and can’t be expected to recognize it in such unex- 
pected situations.) Much vigorous stamping, and the little Mrs., 
all two hundred and fifty pounds of her, wedges her anatomy 
past you and plants it against the pearly gate. You consider vio- 
lence. You look again. You no longer consider violence. Illogi- 
cally, you wonder whether the bus will make connections. 

“Say, lilybud, whatcha got in that hatbox? ’ The sailor is all 
teeth and grin you decide abruptly . . . probably would . . . Still, 
this stuff is going to be hard to get on the bus ... 

“Hats,” you answer sweetly, ou don't wear hats, do you? 

“Nope. Where you goin’ ?” 

“Orlando. How about you ?” 

“Oh, I’m not goin’ anywhere.’’ 

You’ve done it again! Now how to get rid of him? \ ou try 
the I-wonder-where-my-mother-went-now method. He winders, 
too. You try to strike up a conversation with the woman on your 
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left. She looks at you; she looks at the sailor; then she looks to 
the front again. You can tell she doesn’t like delinquents. In 
despair, you apply the frigit-digit line. Aha! The sailor remem- 
bers a phone call he has to make. Some one lights up a cigar, 
true El Stinko brand. 

Ye heavens, the bus is pulling in! You shove yourself merci- 
lessly forward, the glint of do-or-die in your eye. Squeeze by 
squeeze . . . and then the blow! “All passengers who have to 
change at Jax, please go to Zone 7 to await the 2nd section.” It 
goes without saying you have to change, but let not yourself be 
troubled. Troubled people end up in insane asylums. Anyhow, 
you really don't have to move yourself; there is a general stam- 
pede, and, if you relax you can just be swept along. Irrationally, 
it occurs to you that you’d like to sue the Greyhound Company. 

The second bus is a shattered, lumpy creature that has oblig- 
ingly been resurrected for the convenience of the Greyhound 
passengers. Grateful, you squash on. It doesn’t matter now that 
they take your bag away and check it. The bus, they mutter, is 
too small for bags like that; passengers can be such unreasonable 
characters. Determined to be thoroughly unreasonable, you climb 
over the corpses of the less fit, . . . of those that are older than 
thee, of many far wiser than thee (but not nearly so experienced) 

. . . and you grab a seat. Just for fun, you try the window, the 
seat adjuster, the foot rest pedal. Naturally, they are all out of 
commission, and you settle back satisfied that now’ you know the 
worst. 

But you don t. It s when, sometime later the same night, the 
bus spurts into its trip, that full appreciation comes over you. 
It comes in the form of an invasion of playmates, juicy little 
roaches swarming up over the upholstery. The old woman in the 
seat next to you chews her snuff daintily as the insect parade con- 
tinues. Now, you really didn’t mind the wailing baby, behind you, 
no, not even when he got his taffy caught in your hair. But this! 
A valiant shuffling and beating ensues until at long last the driver 
gets thirsty, and calls a rest stop. Somehow', you gather your 
t lings, disembark with a volley of oratory equaled in descriptive 
C °.. < 1 > . r on y b y Cicero. Secretly, you determine to spend your first 
million running Greyhound out of business. Darn monopolies. 
You 11 be a soc.alist; you’ll vote for Wallace . . . you’ll . . . How 
in hazes are you going to get a bus out of Tifton? 
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Several hours later, a humbled you boards the next bus (the 
original first section delayed by motor trouble due to a shortage 
of gas). The strong insecticide is perfume to you now. All this 
for a vacation. 

Only 300 more miles . . . unsuspiciously, you settle back to 
nap. Another joke. The GI next to you has other ideas. Oh, why 
can't he chew snuff? He had a cold drink, this GI, and therein 
lies your downfall. You can’t help looking sympathetic, and that 
does it. He comments that it isn’t fit for a crippled caterpillar, 
and you risk one brief nod. Suddenly, you are his ideal confidante, 
his old comrade, his honeybunch. You are dragged back to 1941 ; 
you are serial No. 302149, you love your mother but you have 
no girl, you are in cadets, you are out of cadets, you get trench 
foot in Baden-Baden, you fall for the captain’s wife, you shiver 
in Berlin, and sweat in an island jail . . . and you are getting bald 
before your time . . . And all the time, you are really contemplat- 
ing murder in the back of your mind. 

Only geographic locality saves you, for Jax at last looms into 
sight. The little bag, the coat, the hatbox, the books (the blasted 
books), the blasted Greyhound Bus Company. You’ll never ride 
in one again. You swear silently for your own good. You swear 
out loud for everyone's good. Then you go buy a ticket on the 
next bus to CMando, being careful to inquire about return 
schedules. 

Leonore Dippy. 


Once upon a time, a foolish IV esleyanne asked her professor 
w ho never gave a cut, even when only one student appeared, what 
he would do if ahsolutel\ nobody were to come to class some day. 
Clearing his throat, the professor looked down at the student and 
delivered the following classic answer: 

“/ would come in, take roll, assign the lesson for next time, 
and sit down and give my lecture. Then / would dismiss the class 
at the end of the period and hold them responsible for every 
word / had said ' 9 

Upon request, and the presentation of a five dollar bill, the 
name of the prof is available at 204 — South. 


Before you cast longing eyes around for a new roommate, or 
auction of your present curse, try this. 


PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE 

How Well Do You Get Along With Your Roommate? 

The freshman dormitory resembles a game of “Fruit Basket 
Turn Over,” Moving day has arrived — the day when all those 
freshmen who desire to do so may change roommates. To the 
casual observer it appears that nine-tenths of the class have de- 
cided to do just that. 

This scene is re-enacted every year in the average woman's 
college. The freshman meets her roommate, decides “it just 
won’t work out,” and waits for the time when she can get an- 
other. Sometimes she is tearful: “I want to go home — I can’t 
stay in the same room with that girl another day!” Or she may 
be resentful at having been artitrarily placed with a student so 
unlike herself. If she is more mature, she goes quietly about find- 
ing what she considers will be a better-suited personality with a 
minimum of hurt feelings. Whatever the approach, the freshman 
is very likely to think, once the change is made, that her problem 
is entirely solved. This time it's for keeps; she and her new f room- 
mate will live happily ever after — for four years, anyway. 

Poor, optimistic freshman! Ten to one she is wrong, and any 
upperclassman will give her those odds. Actually, her biggest 
problem is just beginning. She must learn how f to get along with 
this roommate. It is not a simple matter — adjustment to another 
personality seldom is — and it cannot be accomplished overnight. 
Living with the same individual every day and every night, nine 
months of the year, in a narrow room hardly large enough to 
hold one girl and her belongings comfortably is bound to pro- 
duce a certain strain. College life is a hurried affair at best, and 
dormitories are not noted for gracious living. Cramming till the 
small hours of the morning, tragic teen-age love affairs, and idly 
repeated petty gossip are all likely to put tempers on edge and 
perch chips on schoolgirl shoulders. 

In spite of the obvious difficulties, college girls can learn to 
get along w f ith their roommates. Two seemingly opposite per- 
sonalities can adjust to each other and build a happy, mutually 
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satisfying relationship within the confines of a tiny dormitory 
room. Certainly it is worth the effort it requires, for a girl who 
is content with her roommate is likely to get along easier with 
all her fellow students. She will he free from the tension caused 
hv bickering and cutting remarks, from the dissatisfaction pro- 
duced by mutual indifference, from the strain of maintaining a 
chilly politeness. If she and her roommate “hit it off,” she will 
feel at ease, self-confident because she has showm her ability to 
succeed in at least one area of human relationship. She will have 
a real friend. Most important, college itself will be a richer, 
haopier experience for her. 

The college girl who wants to learn to get along well with her 
roommate, whether she is a freshman just beginning or an older 
student wishing to make new progress, must attack the problem 
with determination. She must not give up easily. A pious attitude 
will get her nowhere; she is not setting out on a crusade, and her 
roommate will probably object strenuously to efforts at reform — 
she doesn't want to he made over. Nor should the girl, no matter 
how good her intentions, preach what she isn t willing to practice. 

She will do well to keep in mind some simple rules. These, if 
faithfully followed, will be gratifying in their results. 

1. Be patient. Tritely but truly enough, Rome wasn't built in 
a day, and the girl w f ho can hold her temper and her tongue w hen 
her roommate is especially annoying is on the way to a smoother 
relationship. 

2. Be considerate. This applies particularly to those all-im- 
portant “little things” of every-day living; stepping softly when 
the roommate is sleeping, respecting her privacy (practically non- 
existent as it is in close quarters!), being quiet when she wants to 
study, remembering not to monopolize the mirror, the dresser 
and drawer space, keeping the room neat. 

3. Co-operate. The burden of room-cleaning should not fall 
on one pair of shoulders; a system can divide the work equally. 
Always remember “turn about is fair play!’ 

4. Be Interested. Two girls may start with few interests in 
common, but with a little effort each can learn a lot about the 
other's hobbies, favorite studies, talents and ambitions. 

5. Be a Good Listener. Show interest. Good listening applies 
equally to a term paper the roommate is struggling over, the 
sweet letters from her man, or her account of a gay week-end at 
home. 
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6. Share. Assume that the girl you live with is interested in 
your life. Tell her about yourself; confide in her your joys and 
sorrows. She will appreciate your confidence, and if she is reti- 
cent, this may be the incentive she needs. There’s nothing like 
an occasional midnight chat after the lights are out to create a 
feeling of closeness, of sharing, between roommates. 

7 . Be Understanding. This means being aware of the room- 
mate’s moods, knowing w hen to talk, when to be quiet as the wee 
mouse; it includes catching on if she needs to be by herself a 
little while, and joining in with your own gaiety in her carefree 
moments. 

8. Be Loyal. A must in any friendship! 

9. Be Willing to Compromise. Many an argument has been 
avoided by a little giving in. Peace is worth the price of sacrific- 
ing some of one’s selfish desires of the moment. 

10. Remember You’re Not Perfect. Don’t forget that there 
are few angels walking around — your own halo may be slipping. 
Don’t be afraid to acknowledge mistakes, or to apologize. 

The college girl who makes it clear by her actions that she is 
making an honest attempt to live with her roommate along these 
lines will succeed. Roommates who talk out their difficulties, who 
make an intelligent effort to get along well together, will have 
happy college years to remember. Such girls will grow in under- 
standing, in the capacity for friendship; they will broaden their 
interests, learning from each other. They will be ready to take 
their place in an adult world, for they will know the essentials 
of adjustment in human reationships. 

By Libba Harman. 

A 


She was as remote and elusive as a song, but he knew . . . 

MARGARET'S STORY 

The little night club was crowded tonight. Tom sat at the 
piano playing lazily, and singing the words to the tune once in 
a while, when he felt like it. His shirt was unbuttoned at the 
neck and his tie hung in a loose string on his chest. A cigarette 
dangled carelessly from his mouth, and his shirt sleeves were 
rolled up above his elbows. His hands wandered aimlessly down 
the keys of the piano; you wondered how they ever made music. 
Before him on the piano was a little lamp whose light was 
muffled by a shade, all orange with tassels, and by it sat his 
drink, like the promised land. 

The smoke enshrouded the room in a blue, grey haze. Looking 
through it, Tom saw the crowd at the bar, laughing and talking, 
their gaiety reflected in the mirror before them. Blowsy, fortyish 
women, fat, unctuous men with greasy hair, peroxide blondes, 
tall, dark gigolos; tight black dresses, ear rings, bow ties. And 
he heard the tinkle of high heels as they moved around the little 
dance floor, and the vivacious laughter, the animated talk and 
the heady intoxication of excitement. And he heard the glasses 
clink as they bowed to one another in a toast. And he smelled the 
perfumes, some sw r eet as April, others exotic as harem dancers; 
and he smelled the cheap whiskey and the spicy food and the 
warm, friendly smell of people. 

And he looked and wondered and puffed his cigarette and play- 
ed a dreamy song, while his mind wandered on the clouds of 
smoke far outside the little night club. 

He wondered why Margaret hadn't come yet. She was usually 
here by 9:00, and it was after nine. He looked toward the en- 
trance eagerly. There she was! He took his cigarette out of his 
mouth and smiled, and she smiled back, a funny wan sort of 
smile, as if she wasn't used to smiling. She wandered over toward 
him, and he smiled again, unconsciously. She was lovely; tall, 
and blonde, and slim with grey eyes, all shimmering and misty, 
deep and knowing, with a hint of tears. There was something 
remote about her, lovely and elusive as a song. 

She sat down at a table by the piano. She put her hands before 
Her on the red-and-white-checked tablecloth, and looked a mo- 
ment into the golden enchantment of the candle flame that burn- 
ed before her in the old wine bottle and lighted her face with its 
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magical glow. She ordered a cup of coffee and when it came she 
took it in her long, white hands and held it up toward Tom. 
“Here’s to you,” she said. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Here's to you;” and he sipped his drink. 
“How’s your husband tonight.'" 

“Oh, he’s fine, Tom,” she said. “We had the most wonderful 
time today.” Her eyes lit up and kindled and shone like a fire 
on a wintry day. Her voice rose in eagerness and animation. “We 
went walking in the woods to see the autumn come in. I om, it 
was lovely! We looked at it, Bill and I, and it was so beautiful 
it made us hurt inside. The leaves were all red and gold; every- 
thing was so full of excitement." 

“Was it?” said Tom quickly. His brows knit and his face 
looked funny, sort of tight as though someone had just hit him. 
“What are you two going to do tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow*?” she said. A whimsical look danced into her 
eyes and made them into a fairy land. “I don’t know\ Maybe 
we’ll just sit at home and w atch the fire. We’ve got a new book. 
Bill and me. Maybe w f e’ll read it tomorrow in front of the fire.” 

“That sounds like fun,” said Tom. He looked at her anxiously. 
His hands moved listlessly over the piano keys. 

“Margaret,” he said slowly, “Margaret, why don't you stop 
. . . ” He caught himself and played some more. 

Margaret pretended she hadn’t heard, and maybe she hadn't, 
really. She seemed to dwell in such a far away land. 

“I’m glad Bill likes this place so much. It's funny how little 
places like this get under your skin and make you come back 
again and again. The first time we came here it was that way — 
the candlelight and the smell and the noise and you at the piano. 
I here w ? as something so beautiful about it, a sort of enchantment 
as though it were made for us. We fell in love with it. And that 
song. Remember that song you were playing? Remember, Tom. 
We kept making you play it over and over. Play it Tom. Play 
it now!” 

She clasped her hands together in a gesture that was childlike 
in its eagerness. And her eyes, those funny grey eyes that seemed 
to belong to another world, shone with glimmering stars and 
were lost in the mist of memories that took her farther and 
farther away. 

Tom looked at her wdth an indescribable tenderness and smil- 
ed. I aking the cigarette out of his mouth, he crushed it under 
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his foot, pushed up his sleeves and played. He played, and when 
his fingers danced across the piano keys they were tinged with 
his heart, and all of a sudden he cared. He wanted to help her, 
to be close to her in some way. He wanted to give her something 
that she would never forget, and so gave her all he had to give, 
a song. He played straight into her soul, and poured love into 
every note. He had never played like that before. He would 
never play like that again. But at that moment some all knowing 
God had touched his fingers with magic and given him power to 
play to Margaret all that was in him, swelled up in his heart. 

She listened and knew and took his song and hid it in her heart. 
The only thing beautiful she had found in this world. The only 
thing she wanted to keep. Tears glistened in her eyes, and her 
face shone with a beauty that was holy in its loveliness. “Thank 
you,” she said, in a funny, breathless sort of way. “Thank you 
with all my heart. I'm going home now* and tell Bill. It’s the 
happiest thing that ever happened to me.” 

Tom looked at her, his face all full of love. “Goodbye,” he 
said; and his eyes followed her as she left the room, her head 
held high in joy, her blonde hair sparkling in the candlelight, her 
eyes all radiant. 

He took a sip of his drink and lit a cigarette, and drummed 
his fingers over the keys, aimlessly, lost in reverie. 

Mike, the club drunk, wandered over and leaned heavily 
against the piano. “Hey Tom,” he mumbled, “who’s that blonde 
kid that comes in here every night? And who’s that guy Bill 
she’s always stewing about?” 

Tom looked up slowly, dreamily. “That guy Bill? He’s her 
husband . . . killed a coupl’a years ago in Saipan.” » 

Betsy Hopkins. 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE 

The latest novel of Marcia Davenport, popular author of 
V alley of Decision , is East Side , West Side , stury of the struggles 
of one woman in the heart of New ^ ork City. The plot is in- 
genious in that the time involved is one week one w ? eek in which 
Jessie Bourne comes to grips with the basic struggles of human 
existence. Within this limited passage of time this woman is faced 
with events and ironic twists of Fate which many nccounter only 
in a lifetime, and, meeting these circumstances with courage and 
intelligence, she radically alters the course of her life. East Side, 
West Side is definitely a psychological novel, as it allows the 
reader to peer closely into the very soul of Jessie Bourne; the 
hook is a sort of literary mirror in which are reflected the gamut 
of emotions which the human soul can run and the enoblement 
of character which develops as an abiding philosophy of life is 
found. 

The great city of New York plays an integral part in the story. 
Miss Davenport reveals New York in both its physical and 
spiritual aspects. There is a growing realization that the city is 
composed of sights, sounds, smells, streets, buildings, yes; but 
these do not include the truly important elements of which New 
York is formed. There is something more. New York is hope and 
bewilderment, sincerity and hypocrisy, good and evil. It is a gi- 
gantic stage on which are acted a million roles: it is a huge slate 
on which are written indelibly the lives of an uncountable number 
of its sons and daughters, some native, some “second genera- 
tion.” The reader is allowed to pity the families whose thin 
veneer of wealth and social position is already beginning to wear 
and expose a rotten foundation : at the same time he is allowed 
to admire the families composed of simple people, some barely 
speaking English, who are the backbone of New York. 

Against this teeming background the lives of Jessie Bourne 
and General Mark Dwyer stand out sharply. It is General 
Dw'yer, strong, kindly, born of an immigrant family, who trans- 
forms the life of Jessie Bourne and gives her the courage to face 
life confidently. I hrough her contact with him she learns the 
meaning of love in its deepest and truest sense. Together they 
share spiritual heights the like of which Jessie Bourne had never 
experienced in all her years of bitter, unhappy marriage with the 
selfish and arrogant Brandon Bourne. Lest any trace of sordid- 
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ness mar the life of Jessie Bourne, Mark Dwyer docs a noble 
and courageous thing which discloses in its entirety the line and 
generous character of this man. 

East Side, tE est Side is a very well-written book. The story 
unfolds swiftly, revealing the narrative skill which Marcia Dav- 
enport has demonstrated in her earlier novels. Although it will 
not reach the peak of being a best-seller, it deserves a special 
place in American literature because of the author’s insight into 
the social problems of the day. The problems that Jessie Bourne 
faced are the problems which people everywhere have faced and 
are facing as a result of baffling inconsistencies presented by so- 
ciety today. Combining this social insight with literary art, Mar- 
cia Davenport has written a delightful book which has proved 
both entertaining and enlightening. 

Janf. McCowen. 


Answers : 

( 1 ) Merchant of Venice, Act II, Prince of Morocco. 

(2) Othello, Act II, I ago. 

(3) Antony and Cleopatra, Act II, Caesar, Antony, 

Enobarbus. 

(4) King Lear, Act I, Fool. 

(5) The Tempest, Act I, Ariel. 

(6) Cymbeline, Act II, Musicians. 

(7) As You Like It, Act III, Touchstone. 

( 8 ) Merchant of Venice, Act III, Song. 

( 9 ) The T empest, Act 1 1 , Stephano. 

(10) Hamlet, Act IV, Ophelia. 

( 1 1 ) Love’s Labor Lost, Act V, Song. 

(12) As You Like It, Act II, Amiens, Jaques, others. 

(13) Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV, Song. 


Romance Del Conde Arnold 

A Translation 

Oh, that such happy chance were mine 
On waters so forlorn, 

As once befell our Count Arnald 
JVho rode on San Juan s morn! 

The count was hast 9 ning toward the hunt; 
He rode with hawk on hand, 

When he a wondrous ship and fine 
Saw coming toward the land . 

The sails he saw of shining silk, 

Of silken cord the rigging; 

And at the galley 9 s helm its guide, 

Who singing was and jigging ! 

He chanted loud an unknown song 
And calm the sea became; 

He added new notes, soft and low, 

That made all nature tame. 

The fishes left their deeper haunts 
To swim beside the boat; 

And birds dipped downward to the mast 
To hear the witching note. 

Then bravely spoke Count Arnald out; 

These words he uttered strong : 

Pray tell me now, O mariner, 

The secret of your song . 99 

The sailor , ceasing, answer gave 
Across the silent sea — 

The song I sing is only known 
To those who come with me." 

— Ruby Layson. 
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She, too, was once a IV esleyanne. 

OUR POET 

Back in 1889, a Wesleyanne of vigorous intellect, will power, 
and a decided originality was graduated to step out in the world 
and place her name among America’s fine poets. She was Anita 
McClendon Miller. 

Several weeks ago, Mrs. Miller came back to Wesleyan, 
changed physically, but possessed of the same intellectual enthus- 
iasm. Her restless grey eyes ran over the campus apraisingly, ac- 
companied by thoughtful comments in the “before-after” pat- 
tern. But Wesleyan is only one of many of this great liberalises 
interests; campuses all over the country have felt the vigor of her 
personality. More than any other school, it is the University of 
Texas that claims Mrs. Miller, for there she did her graduate 
work as the popular young widow to the University’s first dean 
of the law school. 

And, there also, she has waged a noble battle for freedom 
from narrow thought. Mrs. Miller had directed tireless efforts in 
the support and campaign of Dr. Homer F. Rainey for governor 
of Texas. Although the election was lost, and Dr. Rainey also 
lost his position at the University, Mrs. Miller is still optimistic. 
Enthusiastically, she produced letters from Dr. Rainey which 
showed his hopefulness, his faith that the fight had really been 
worthwhile in the spirit of tolerance and liberalism. Another 
letter from J. Frank Dobie, mentioned by Mr. Gunther in his 
USA as one of Texas’ greatest men, reveals Mrs. Miller’s value 
to the liberal cause. Mr. Dobie, author of “Coronada’s Chil- 
dren,” “A Texan in England,” etc., has just been dismissed from 
the University of Texas, according to Time Magazine, for his 
liberal viewpoints. Mrs. Miller adds the weight of her convic- 
tions to their struggle. Dr. Rainey’s defeat has only stimulated 
her to higher aspirations; in “We Regiment Ourselves,” she has 
brought into sharp focus one of the most critical issues of our 
age. 

Poet that she is, it was difficult for Mrs. Miller to turn from 
the story of her campaign to the subject nearest her heart, the 
art of poetry. She revealed that she is soon to release three new 
volumes of poetry, the proposed titles of which are: The Barred 
Door, Scrap Iron , and The Hooded Oriole. All poems selected 
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for these books have already been published in magazines. In 
our discussion of publications, Mrs. Miller declared that some 
Wesleyan poetry should be submitted at least to the fV estmins - 
ter Review, a Georgia magazine. “Seeing your name in print al- 
ways serves as a spur,” she winked. 

Then Mrs. Miller went on to say that the South ought to con- 
tribute more to America’s literature. About her adopted state, 
Texas, she revealed that Texas’ magazines will reprint some 
things from a New England publication that they would have 
rejected. Again, in Alabama, Mrs. Miller was surprised to find 
that the natives were not acquainted with, indeed, had not heard 
of, some nationally known Alabama poets. The South must be 
aroused, she concluded. “Of course,” she added, “before they 
write, they’ll have to have something to write about. But I am 
much more interested in encouraging young people to write than 
in writing myself.” 

Mrs. Miller herself has had much to write about, and has 
written much about it well through the medium of poetry. A 
great number of her poems are nature poems, as a result of her 
consuming interest in gardens and birds. Some of Mrs. Miller’s 
field notes on bird life, particularly that in the lower Rio Grande 
valley, are being used by the government. 

As a woman, Mrs. Miller is helpful, witty, charming; as a 
liberal, she is keenly active; as a poet, she is understanding, beau- 
tifully expressive, and deeply thoughtful. As a Wesleyan alum- 
na, she is an inspiring example. 


